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MUSSOLINI AND MACDONALD PLAN FOR PEACE 





URING the past week Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald has launched a double offen- 
sive against the war psychology which has recently 
dominated Europe. The first attack took the form 
of an arms proposal presented to the Disarma- 
ment Conference on March 16; the second was 
a visit to Rome during the week-end of March 19. 
The most interesting feature of the MacDonald 
arms plan is that it proposes a definite nu- 
merical equality for the leading armies of Con- 
tinental Europe. The size of the armies of Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Poland is fixed at 200,000 
men; that of Russia at 500,000; that of Spain at 
120,000; and that of the other states in propor- 
tion. Powers which have colonies are allowed a 
certain additional number of effectives, set in the 
case of France at 200,000. Although the adoption 
of this proposal would mean an increase in the 
armies of the four defeated powers by about 
177,000 men, it would probably result in a net 
decrease of about 450,000 men for Continental 
Europe as a whole. The MacDonald plan, which 
does not apply to the armies of Great Britain, 
Japan and the United States, also calls for a uni- 
form army organization based on the principle of 
eight months’ compulsory service. The plan would 
drastically reduce air forces to 500 planes each 
for the six leading powers—Great Britain, 
France, Japan, Italy, the Soviet Union and the 
United States—and would provide ultimately for 
the abolition of all military aviation. It also abol- 
ishes mobile land guns in excess of 6.1 inches and 
tanks above 16 tons. It fails, however, to provide 
for any immediate naval reduction, although it en- 
visages the adherence of France and Italy to the 
London naval treaty. 


MacDonald’s Visit to Rome 


Recognizing that the adoption of any arms pro- 
posal depends on improvement of the political at- 
mosphere, Mr. MacDonald immediately proceeded 
from Geneva to Rome. 


Gratified by this gesture, 


Mussolini took the initiative in advancing a plan 
for peace, which ‘was guardedly annotnced in a 
communiqué of March 19. This communiqué de- 
clared that the Ministers had discussed a project 
for “an understanding on large political ques- 
tions” with the object of “securing the collabora- 
tion of the four Western powers in an effort to 
promote, in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and a 
‘no force’ declaration, a long period of peace for 
Europe and the world.” On the next day dis- 
patches reported that what Mussolini had in mind 
was a ten-year pact in which Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy would pledge them- 
selves jointly to work for European reconstruc- 
tion, and in which they would affirm the principle 
of treaty revision in conformity with the provi- 
sions of the League Covenant, and recognize the 
principle of equality of rights for Germany and 
its former allies. Other states would be invited to 
adhere to this pact. 


As a result of the week-end conference of the 
two neutral guarantors of the Locarno Pact, the 
atmosphere of Europe has temporarily improved. 
Instead of repeating dire forecasts of war, based 
on such incidents as the Hirtenberg arms affair, 
the European press is once more directing its at- 
tention to positive proposals for peace. Italy’s 
pride has undoubtedly also been gratified by Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit. For the time being the flirta- 
tion between Mussolini and Hitler has been cut 
short. 


Treaty Revision and Security 


The MacDonald and Mussolini plans are based 
on the assumption that international peace de- 
pends on disarmament and treaty revision. Both 
of these principles can be carried out only if 
France and its allies consent to sacrifice their im- 
mediate interests. The Daladier government, 
however, cannot accept the principles of disarma- 
ment and treaty revision without receiving assur- 
ances that the adoption of such principles will 
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really advance the cause of peace. Many of the 
most vociferous advocates of treaty revision are 
inspired purely by a desire either to restore the 
pre-war hegemony of Germany or to secure a na- 
tionalistic triumph over France. If treaty re- 
vision is carried out in such a spirit—if it leads 
merely to pulling and hauling between short- 
sighted nationalistic interests, or to colonial bar- 
gaining regardless of native welfare—the ’ pros- 
pects for peace in Europe will diminish rather 
than improve. If war is to be averted, treaty re- 
vision should be carried out through the detached 


and semi-judicial processes of the League of Na- 
tions. 


France, moreover, cannot accept the principles 
of disarmament and treaty revision without re- 
ceiving certain assurances as to a third great prin- 
ciple—that of security. Confronted by the most 
vindictive government in Germany since the 
World War, France can disarm only if the other 
powers are willing to strengthen international 
procedure to guarantee that the Hitler cabinet 
will not tear up the public law of Europe as 
Japan has destroyed the public law of Asia. The 
weakness of the MacDonald and Mussolini plans is 
that neither makes any direct provision for 
security. The MacDonald proposal merely pro- 
vides that, in the event of threatened war, any 
five states, including one of the great powers, may 
convene a conference to “agree upon steps which 
could be taken in respect to such breach, and if 
a breach has actually occurred to determine which 
party shall be responsible.” This proposal is more 
vague than the provisions of the Covenant. 


If the League is to become more than a debating 
society, the security question must soon be solved. 
The British government has laid a proposal before 
Geneva, urging the continental powers to disarm. 
Is Great Britain willing, in return, to make 
certain concessions with regard to security? The 
British attitude toward its obligations under Ar- 
ticle XVI of the Covenant has undoubtedly been 
affected by the hostile attitude of the Hoover ad- 
ministration toward international sanctions. 
There are indications, however, that President 
Roosevelt realizes the connection between security 
and disarmament and it is not improbable that 
the present Congress will enact a resolution au- 
thorizing the President to impose an arms em- 
bargo against an aggressor state. 


RAYMOND L. BUELL. 
A “Safe” Constitution for India 


The major recommendations of the three Indian 
round-table conferences, involving a limited grant 
of self-government within a federated system of 
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the Indian States and the provinces of British 
India, were embodied in the White Paper made 
public by the British government on March 17, 
This document, as finally amended by a joint Par. 
liamentary committee, will constitute the new In. 
dian constitution expected to be enacted in 1933, 


In the provinces of British India, the proposals 
offer broad advances toward self-government. 
The franchise for the provincial legislatures is ex. 
tended to include one-fourth of the adult popula. 
tion, and the provincial governments enjoy virtu- 
ally complete responsibility. 


At the centre, an Indian Prime Minister presides 
over a cabinet responsible to the Federal Legisla- 
ture which, however, is dominated by a conserva- 
tive bloc. Of the 260 members in the upper house, 
100 are to be appointed by the Princes and 10 by 
the British Viceroy. In the lower house, 125 of 
the 375 members are the Princes’ appointelll 
while the remaining 250 are elected from British 
India on a franchise restricted to less than 5 per } 
cent of the adult population. Under this set-up! 
the Hindu nationalists, constituting the vast ma ) 
jority of the population, would be effectively 
barred from securing a legislative majority in 
either house of the Federal Legislature. 


The Federal Executive, moreover, is firmly con-? 
trolled by the British Viceroy. He retains exclu- 
sive power over the Indian Army and India’s for- 
eign relations. He can over-ride the Indian Cab- 
inet on five matters: (1) to prevent grave menace 
to the State (i.e., a national uprising); (2) to 
safeguard the legitimate interests of minorities’ 
(i.e., of the anti-nationalist section of ‘nancial 





the allies of Britain); (3) to safeguard financial 
stability and the credit of the federation (i.e, | 
Britain’s fiscal control) ; (4) to protect the rights / 
of the Indian Princes (i.e., to buttress their auto ; 
cratic régimes); (5) to prevent commercial dis 
crimination in India (i.e., to forbid Indians to 
break down British monopolies). The Viceroy’s 
previous consent must also be obtained over a 
wide range of legislative subjects before bills can | 
be submitted. Finally, the whole project will be f 
delayed, probably for several years, until Princes 
ruling half the aggregate population of the Indian | 
States have signified their willingness to join the 
federation, and until a sound national reserve 
bank, free of political influence, has been estab- 
lished. These constitutional proposals are offered | 
to an India in which thousands of members of the 
Congress party—the country’s largest and most 
influential political body—have been imprisoned \ 
for the past fifteen months. j 
T. A. BISSON. 
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